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[ORE  than  a  decade  ago  Brew- 
ster Kahle  left  the  relative 
quiet  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology's  artificial  in- 
telligence laboratory  to  help  found 
the  Thinking  Machines  Corporation 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  designs 
some  of  the  world's  most  powerful 
computers. 

But  for  Mr.  Kahle  (pronounced 
KALE),  it  wasn't  enough  to  simply 
compute  quickly;  he  wanted  to  apply 
supercomputing  power  to  the  prob- 
lem of  "information- overload." 

So  Mr.  Kahle  left  Thinking  Ma- 
chines in  1992  and  set  out  to  apply 
computing  power  to  publishing.  As 
the  founder  and  president  of  WAIS 
Inc.,  which  stands  for  Wide  Area  In- 
formation Servers,  Mr.  Kahle  and  his 
staff  of  a  dozen  workers  are  develop- 
ing software  tools  to  help  people  pub- 
lish information  and  documents  on 
the  Internet,  the  global  web  of  com- 
puter networks.  As  a  developer  of 
new  distribution  and  retrieval  tech- 
niques for  the  Internet,  the  company, 
based  in  Menio  Park,  Calif.,  is  in 
effect  helping  to  create  an  electronic 
publishing  industry. 

WAIS's  products  include  software 
for  servers  —  computers  that  control 
the  flow  of  information  on  networks 
—  that  lets  people  distribute  informa- 
tion on  the  Internet.  It  has  also  devel- 
oped protocols  —  software  instruc- 
tions —  that  enable  personal  comput- 
ers to  communicate  with  servers. 

The  first  documents  on  the  Internet 
using  WAIS  were  published  last  sum- 
mer, and  the  first  commercial  WAIS- 
based  publications  are  to  be  available 
on  the  Internet  this  summer. 

Question:  WAIS  grew  out  of  some- 
thing you  were  working  on  at  Think- 
ing Machines.  How  did  it  evolve? 

Answer:  At  Thinking  Machines,  I 
worked  on  Connection  machines  — 
massively,  parallel  computers.  We 
made  15  gigabytes  browsable  — 
that's  equivalent  to  150  years  of  daily 
newspapers.  The  question  was,  how 
could  you  make  this  kind  of  power 
usable  by  people? 

So  I  put  together  a  consortium  of 
four  companies.  Thinking  Machines 
knew  searching,  Apple  Computer 
knew  all  about  user  interface  design 
and  Dow  Jones  was  about  one-stop 
shopping  for  information.  Peat  Mar- 
wick  was  our  user  base  of  $300-an- 
hour  people  who  knew  the  value  of 
information. 

But  we  found  there  were  certain 
pieces  that  weren't  being  done  very 


well  by  the  group  —  the  protocols  and 
low-end  servers.  We  founded  WAIS 
Inc.  to  do  just  those  pieces. 

Q:  Why  does  the  Internet  need  com- 
panies like  WAIS? 

A:  We're  trying  to  make  networks 
useful  for  more  than  just  electronic 
mail  and  bulletin  boards.  We're  the 
next  wave  of  information  technology. 
Most  people  have  spent  their  time 
building  the  network  infrastructure. 
Our  particular  piece  is  network  pub- 
lishing. 

We're  enabling  a  new  publishing 
industry  so  that  people  can  make 
money  publishing  on  the  Internet. 
This  summer,  through  Dow  Jones's 
Dowvision,  we'll  be  making  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  same-day  New 
York  Times  available  over  the  net- 
work. We're  also  working  with  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  publish  on  the 
network. 

Q:  As  inventor  of  WAIS,  how  would 
you  define  it  and  how  does  ii  fit  in 
with  other  Internet  tools,  like  Gopher 
and  World  Wide  Web? 

A:  What  we're  constructing  is  like  a 
network  book.  Gopher  is  the  table  of 
contents,  using  hierarchical  brows- 
ing; World  Wide  Web  is  hypertext 
pages  with  embedded  graphics,  and 
WAIS  is  the  index  —  it  allows  the  user 
to  browse  and  search  information. 

Q;  What's  the  difference  between 
WAIS  and  the  traditional  electronic 
services  like  Nexis  and  Dialog? 

A:  WAIS  is  a  distributed  infrastruc- 
ture, a  client-server  system.  Your 
machine  can  contact  potentially 
many  services  at  once.  It  could  con- 
tact a  service  in  Indiana  at  the  same 
time  as  it  contacts  one  in  Hong  Kong 
and  another  in  California.  This  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  centralized  approach 
of  Mead  and  Dialog. 

Q:  WAIS  is  helping  people  ma.ke 
money  distributing  data  in  an  envi- 
ronment where  traditionally  it  is  free. 
How  is  that  going  over? 

A:  It's  very  welcomed  by  the  Inter- 
net community  when  it's  done  the 
Internet  way.  We're  using  open  proto- 
cols, based  on  real  standards  as  op- 
posed to  proprietary  systems. 

And  you  need  to  offer  a  mix  of 
commercial  and  free  information  and 
software.  We  find  if  we  do  it  that  way, 
it's  welcomed  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  Internet  community. 
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contents,  using  hierarchical  brows- 
ing; World  Wide  Web  is  hypertext 
pages  with  embedded  graphics,  and 
WAIS  is  the  index  —  it  allows  the  user 
to  browse  and  search  information. 

Q:  What's  the  difference  between 
WAIS  and  the  traditional  electronic 
services  like  Nexis  and  Dialog? 

A:  WAIS  is  a  distributed  infrastruc- 
ture, a  client-server  system.  Your 
machine  can  contact  potentially 
many  services  at  once.  It  could  con- 
tact a  service  in  Indiana  at  the  same 
time  as  it  contacts  one  in  Hong  Kong 
and  another  in  California.  This  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  centralized  approach 
of  Mead  and  Dialog. 

Q:  WAIS  is  helping  people  make 
money  distributing  data  in  an  envi- 
ronment where  traditionally  it  is  free. 
How  is  that  going  over? 

A:  It's  very  welcomed  by  the  Inter- 
net community  when  it's  done  the 
Internet  way.  We're  using  open  proto- 
cols, based  "on  real  standards  as  op- 
posed to  proprietary  systems. 

And  you  need  to  offer  a  mix  of 
commercial  and  free  information  and 
software.  We  find  if  we  do  it  that  wa\-. 
it's  welcomed  at  the  highest  levels  o: 
the  Internet  community. 
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jORE  than  a  decade  ago  Brew- 
ster Kahle  left  the  relative 
quiet  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology's  artificial  in- 
telligence laboratory  to  help  found 
the  Thinking  Machines  Corporation 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  designs 
some  of  the  world's  most  powerful 
computers. 

But  for  Mr,  Kahle  (pronounced 
KALE),  it  wasn't  enough  to  simply 
compute  quickly;  he  wanted  to  apply 
supercomputing  power  to  the  prob- 
lem of  "information  overload." 

So  Mr.  Kahle  left  Thinking  Ma- 
chines in  1992  and  set  out  to  apply 
computing  power  to  publishing.  As 
the  founder  and  president  of  WAIS 
Inc.,  which  stands  for  Wide  Area  In- 
formation Servers,  Mr.  Kahle  and  his 
staff  of  a  dozen  workers  are  develop- 
ing software  tools  to  help  people  pub- 
lish information  and  documents  on 
the  Internet,  the  global  web  of  com- 
puter networks.  As  a  developer  of 
new  distribution  and  retrieval  tech- 
niques for  the  Internet,  the  company, 
based  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  is  in 
effect  helping  to  create  an  electronic 
publishing  industry. 

W'AlS's  products  include  software 
for  servers  —  computers  that  conti'ol 
the  flow  of  information  on  networks 
—  that  lets  people  distribute  informa- 
tion on  (he  Internet.  U  has  also  devel- 
oped protocols  —  software  instruc- 
tions —  that  enable  personal  comput- 
ers to  communicate  with  servers. 

The  first  documents  on  the  Internet 
using  WAIS  were  published  last  sum- 
mer, and  the  first  commercial  WAIS- 
based  publications  are  to  be  available 
on  the  Internet  this  summer. 

Question:  WAIS  grew  out  of  some- 
thing you  were  working  on  at  Think- 
ing Machines.  How  did  it  evolve? 

Answer:  At  Thinking  Machines,  I 
worked  on  Connection  machines  — 
massively  parallel  computers.  We 
made  15  gigabytes  browsable  — 
that's  equivalent  to  150  years  of  daily 
newspapers.  The  question  was,  how 
could  you  make  this  kind  of  power 
usable  by  people? 

So  I  put  together  a  consortium  of 
four  companies.  Thinking'  Machines 
knew  searching,  Apple  Computer 
knew  all  about  user  interface  design 
and  Dow  Jones  was  about  one-stop 
shopping  for  information.  Peal  Mar- 
wick  was  our  user  base  of  $300-an- 
hour  people  who  knew  the  value  of 
information. 

Bui  we  found  there  were  certain 
pieces  thai  weren't  being  done  very 


well  by  the  group  —  the  protocols  and 
low-end  servers.  We  founded  WAIS 
Inc.  to  do  just  those  pieces. 

Q:  Why  does  the  Internet  need  com- 
panies like  WAIS? 

A:  We're  trying  to  make  networks 
useful  for  more  than  just  electronic 
mail  and  bulletin  boards.  We're  the 
next  wave  of  information  technology. 
Most  people  have  spent  their  time 
building  the  network  infrastructure. 
Our  particular  piece  is  network  pub- 
lishing. 

We're  enabling  a  new  publishing 
industry  so  that  people  can  make 
money  publishing  on  the  Internet. 
This  summer,  through  Dow  Jones's 
Dowvision,  we'll  be  making  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  same-day  New 
York  Times  available  over  the  net- 
work. We're  also  working  with  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  publish  on  the 
network. 

■Q;  As  inventor  of  WAIS,  how  would 
you  define  it  and  how  does  it  fit  in 
with  other  Internet  tools,  like  Gopher 
and  World  Wide  Web? 

A:  What  we're  constructing  is  like  a 
network  book.  Gopher  is  the  table  of 
contents,  using  hierarchical  brows- 
ing; World  Wide  Web  Is  hypericxt 
pages  with  embedded  graphics,  and 
WAIS  is  the  index  —  it  allows  the  user 
to  browse  and  search  information. 

Q:  What's  the  difference  between 
WAIS  and  the  traditional  electronic 
services  like  Nexis  and  Dialog? 

A:  WAIS  is  a  distributed  infrastruc- 
ture, a  client-server  system.  Your 
machine  can  contact  potentially 
many  services  at  once.  It  could  con- 
tact a  service  in  Indiana  at  the  same 
time  as  it  contacts  one  in  Hong  Kong 
and  another  in  California.  This  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  centralized  approach 
of  Mead  and  Dialog. 

Q:  WAIS  is  helping  people  make 
money  distributing  data  in  an  envi- 
ronment where  traditionally  it  is  free. 
How  is  that  going  over? 

A:  It's  very  welcomed  by  the  Inter- 
net community  when  it's  done  the 
Internet  way.  We're  using  open  proio- 
cols,  based  on  real  standards  as  op- 
posed to  proprietary  systems. 

And  you  need  to  offer  a  mix  of 
commercial  and  free  information  and 
software.  We  find  if  we  do  it  that  way, 
it's  welcomed  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  Iniernei  community. 
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[ORE  than  a  decade  ago  Brew- 
ster Kahle  left  the  relative 
quiet  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology's  artificial  in- 
telligence laboratory  to  help  found 
the  Thinking  Machines  Corporation 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  designs 
some  of  the  world's  most  powerful 
computers. 

But  for  Mr,  Kahle  (pronounced 
KALE),  it  wasn't  enough  to  simply 
compute  quickly;  he  wanted  to  apply 
supercomputing  power  to  the  prob- 
lem of  "information  overload." 

So  Mr.  Kahle  left  Thinking  Ma- 
chines in  1992  and  set  out  to  apply 
computing  power  to  publishing.  As 
the  founder  and  president  of  WAIS 
Inc.,  which  stands  for  Wide  Area  In- 
formation Servers,  Mr.  Kahle  and  his 
staff  of  a  dozen  workers  are  develop- 
ing software  tools  to  help  people  pub- 
lish information  and  documents  on 
the  Internet,  the  global  web  of  com- 
puter networks.  As  a  developer  of 
new  distribution  and  retrieval  tech- 
niques for  the  Internet,  the  company, 
based  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  is  in 
effect  helping  to  create  an  electronic 
publishing  industry. 

WAlS's  products  include  software 
for  servers  —  computers  that  control 
the  flow  of  information  on  networks 
—  that  lets  people  distribute  informa- 
tion on  the  Internet.  It  has  also  devel- 
oped protocols  —  software  instruc- 
tions —  that  enable  personal  comput- 
ers to  communicate  with  servers. 

The  first  documents  on  the  Internet 
using  WAIS  were  published  last  sum- 
mer, and  the  first  commercial  WAIS- 
based  publications  are  to  be  available 
on  the  Internet  this  summer. 

Question:  WAIS  grew  out  of  some- 
thing you  were  working  on  at  Think- 
ing Machines.  How  did  it  evolve? 

Answer:  At  Thinking  Machines,  1 
worked  on  Connection  machines  — 
massively  parallel  computers.  We 
made  15  gigabytes  browsable  — 
that's  equivalent  to  150  years  of  daily 
newspapers.  The  question  was,  how- 
could  you  make  this  kind  of  power 
usable  by  people? 

So  1  put  together  a  consortium  of 
four  companies.  Thinking  Machines 
knew  searching,  Apple  Computer 
knew  all  about  user  interface  design 
and  Dow  Jones  was  about  one-stop 
shopping  for  information.  Peat  Mar- 
wick  was  our  user  base  of  $300-an- 
hour  people  who  knew  the  value  of 
information. 

But  we  found  there  were  certain 
pieces  that  weren't  being  done  very 


well  by  the  group  —  the  protocols  and 
low-end  servers.  We  founded  WAIS 
Inc.  to  do  just  those  pieces, 

Q:  Why  does  the  Internet  need  com- 
panies like  WAIS? 

A:  We're  trying  to  make  networks 
useful  for  more  than  just  electronic 
mail  and  bulletin  boards.  We're  the 
next  wave  of  information  technology. 
Most  people  have  spent  their  time 
building  the  network  infrastructure. 
Our  particular  piece  is  network  pub- 
lishing. 

We're  enabling  a  new  publishing 
industry  so  that  people  can  make 
money  publishing  on  the  Internet. 
This  summer,  through  Dow  Jones's 
Dowvision,  we'll  be  making  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  same-day  New 
York  Times  available  over  the  net- 
work. We're  also  working  with  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  publish  on  the 
network. 

Q;  As  inventor  of  WAIS,  how  would 
you  define  it  and  how  does  it  fit  in 
with  other  Internet  tools,  like  Gopher 
and  World  Wide  Web? 

A:  What  we're  constructing  is  like  a 
network  book.  Gopher  Is  the  table  of 
contents,  using  hierarchical  brows- 
ing; World  Wide  Web  is  hypertext 
pages  with  embedded  graphics,  and 
WAIS  is  the  index  ~  it  allows  the  user 
to  browse  and  search  information. 

Q:  What's  the  difference  between 
WAIS  and  the  traditional  electronic 
services  like  Nexis  and  Dialog? 

A:  WAIS  is  a  distributed  infrastruc- 
ture, a  client-server  system.  Your 
machine  can  contact  potentially 
many  services  at  once.  It  could  con- 
tact a  service  in  Indiana  at  the  same 
time  as  it  contacts  one  in  Hong  Kong 
and  another  in  California.  This  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  centralized  approach 
of  Mead  and  Dialog. 

Q:  WAIS  is  helping  people  make 
money  distributing  data  in  an  envi- 
ronment where  traditionally  it  is  free. 
How  is  that  going  over? 

A:  It's  very  welcomed  by  the  Inter- 
net community  when  it's  done  the 
Internet  way.  We're  using  open  proto- 
cols, based  "on  real  standards  as  op- 
posed to  proprietary  systems. 

And  you  need  to  offer  a  mix  of 
commercial  and  free  information  and 
software.  We  find  if  we  do  it  that  way, 
it's  welcomed  at  the  highest  levels  o( 
the  Internet  cotnmunitv. 
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[ORE  than  a  decade  ago  Brew- 
ster Kahle  left  the  relative 
quiet  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology's  artificial  in- 
telligence laboratory  to  help  found 
the  Thinking  Machines  Corporation 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  designs 
some  of  the  world's  most  powerful 
computers. 

But  for  Mr.  Kahle  (pronounced 
KALE),  it  wasn't  enough  to  simply 
compute  quickly;  he  wanted  to  apply 
supercomputing  power  to  the  prob- 
lem of  "information  overload." 

So  Mr.  Kahle  left  Thinking  Ma- 
chines in  1992  and  set  out  to  apply 
computing  power  to  publishing.  As 
the  founder  and  president  of  WAIS 
Inc.,  which  stands  for  Wide  Area  In- 
foi-mation  Servers,  Mr.  Kahle  and  his 
staff  of  a  dozen  workers  are  develop- 
ing software  tools  to  help  people  pub- 
lish information  and  documents  on 
the  Internet,  the  global  web  of  com- 
puter networks.  As  a  developer  of 
new  distribution  and  retrieval  tech- 
niques for  the  Internet,  the  company, 
based  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  is  in 
effect  helping  to  create  an  electronic 
publishing  industry. 

WAIS's  products  include  software 
for  servers  —  computers  thai  control 
the  flow  of  information  on  networks 
—  thai  lets  people  distribute  informa- 
tion on  the  Internet,  U  has  also  devel- 
oped protocols  —  software  instruc- 
tions —  that  enable  personal  comput- 
ers to  communicate  with  servers. 

The  first  documents  on  the  Internet 
using  WAIS  were  published  last  sum- 
mer, and  the  first  commercial  WAIS- 
based  publications  are  to  be  available 
on  the  Internet  this  summer. 

Question:  WAIS  grew  out  of  some- 
thing you  were  working  on  at  Think- 
ing Machines.  How  did  it  evolve? 

Answer:  At  Thinking  Machines,  I 
worked  on  Connection  machines  — 
massively  parallel  computers.  We 
made  15  gigabytes  browsable  — 
that's  equivalent  to  150  years  of  daily 
newspapers.  The  question  was,  how 
could  you  make  this  kind  of  power 
usable  by  people? 

So  I  put  together  a  consortium  of 
four  companies.  Thinking  Machines 
knew  searching,  Apple  Computer 
knew  all  about  user  interface  design 
and  Dow  Jones  was  uboul  one-slop 
shopping  for  information.  Peal  Mar- 
wick  was  our  user  base  of  $300-an- 
hour  people  who  knew  the  value  of 
informaiion. 

Bui  we  found  there  were  certain 
pieces  that  weren't  being  done  very 


well  by  the  group  —  the  protocols  and 
low-end  servers.  We  founded  WAIS 
Inc.  to  do  just  those  pieces. 

Q:  Why  does  the  Internet  need  com- 
panies like  WAIS? 

A:  We're  trying  to  make  networks 
useful  for  more  titan  just  electronic 
mail  and  bulletin  boards.  We're  the 
next  wave  of  information  technology. 
Most  people  have  spent  their  lime 
building  the  network  infrastructure. 
Our  particular  piece  is  network  pub- 
lishing. 

We're  enabling  a  new  publishing 
industry  so  that  people  can  make 
money  publishing  on  the  Internet. 
This  summer,  through  Dow  Jones's 
Dowvislon,  we'll  be  making  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  same-day  New 
York  Times  available  over  the  net- 
work. We're  also  working  with  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  publish  on  the 
network. 

Q:  As  inventor  of  WAIS,  how  would 
you  define  it  and  how  does  li  fit  in 
with  other  Internet  tools,  like  Gopher 
and  World  Wide  Web? 

A:  What  we're  constructing  is  like  a 
network  book.  Gopher  is  the  table  of 
contents,  using  hierarchical  brows- 
ing; World  Wide  Web  is  hypertext 
pages  with  embedded  graphics,  and 
WAIS  is  the  index  —  It  allows  the  user 
to  browse  and  search  information. 

Q:  What's  the  difference  between 
WAIS  and  the  traditional  electronic 
services  like  Nexis  and  Dialog? 

A:  WAIS  is  a  distributed  infrastruc- 
ture, a  client-server  system.  Your 
machine  can  contact  potentially 
many  services  at  once.  It  could  con- 
tact a  service  in  Indiana  at  the  same 
time  as  it  contacts  one  in  Hong  Kong 
and  another  in  California.  This  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  centralized  approach 
of  Mead  and  Dialog. 

Q:  WAIS  is  helping  people  make 
money  distributing  data  in  an  envi- 
ronment where  traditionally  it  is  free. 
How  is  thai  going  over? 

A:  U's  very  welcomed  by  the  Inter- 
nci  community  when  It's  done  the 
Iniernei  way.  We're  using  open  proto- 
cols, based  on  real  standards  as  op- 
posed to  proprietary  systems. 

And  you  need  to  offer  a  mix  of 
commercial  and  free  information  and 
software.  We  find  if  we  do  it  that  way, 
it's  welcomed  at  the  highest  levels  o' 
the  Internet  community. 
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tember. 
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old  letterpress. 
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Powerbook  Duo  210. 


[ORE  than  a  decade  ago  Brew- 
ster Kahle  left  the  relative 
quiet  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology's  artificial  in- 
telligence laboratory  to  help  found 
the  Thinking  Machines  Corporation 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  designs 
some  of  the  world's  most  powerful 
computers. 

But  for  Mr.  Kahle  (pronounced 
KALE),  it  wasn't  enough  to  simply 
compute  quickly;  he  wanted  to  apply 
supercomputing  power  to  the  prob- 
lem of  "information  overload." 

So  Mr.  Kahle  left  Thinking  Ma- 
chines in  1992  and  set  out  to  apply 
computing  power  to  publishing.  As 
the  founder  and  president  of  WAIS 
Inc.,  which  stands  for  Wide  Area  In- 
formation Servers,  Mr.  Kahle  and  his 
staff  of  a  dozen  workers  are  develop- 
ing software  tools  to  help  people  pub- 
lish information  and  documents  on 
the  Internet,  the  global  web  of  com- 
puter networks.  As  a  developer  of 
new  distribution  and  retrieval  tech- 
niques for  the  Internet,  the  company, 
based  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  is  in 
effect  helping  to  create  an  electronic 
publishing  industry. 

WAlS's  products  include  software 
for  servers  —  computers  that  control 
the  flow  of  information  on  networks 
—  that  lets  people  distribute  informa- 
tion on  the  Internet.  It  has  also  devel- 
oped protocols  —  software  instruc- 
tions —  that  enable  personal  comput- 
ers to  communicate  with  servers. 

The  first  documents  on  the  Internet 
using  WAIS  were  published  last  sum- 
mer, and  the  first  commercial  WAIS- 
based  publications  are  to  be  available 
on  the  Internet  this  summer. 

Question:  WAIS  grew  out  of  some- 
thing you  were  working  on  at  Think- 
ing Machines.  How  did  it  evolve? 

Answer:  At  Thinking  Machines,  I 
worked  on  Connection  machines  — 
massively  parallel  computers.  We 
made  15  gigabytes  browsable  — 
that's  equivalent  to  150  years  of  daily 
newspapers.  The  question  was,  how 
could  you  make  this  kind  of  power 
usable  b)'  people? 

So  I  put  together  a  consortium  of 
four  companies.  Thinking  Machines 
knew  searching,  Apple  Computer 
knew  all  about  user  interface  design 
and  Dow  Jones  was  about  one-stop 
shopping  for  information.  Peat  Mar- 
wick  was  our  user  base  of  $300-an- 
hour  people  who  knew  the  value  of 
information. 

But  we  found  there  were  certain 
pieces  that  weren't  being  done  very 


well  by  the  group  —  the  protocols  and 
low-end  servers.  We  founded  WAIS 
Inc.  to  do  just  those  pieces. 

Q:  Why  does  the  Internet  need  com- 
panies like  WAIS? 

A:  We're  trying  to  make  networks 
useful  for  more  than  just  electronic 
mail  and  bulletin  boards.  We're  the 
next  wave  of  information  technology. 
Most  people  have  spent  their  time 
building  the  network  infrastructure. 
Our  particular  piece  is  network  pub- 
lishing. 

We're  enabling  a  new  publishing 
industry  so  that  people  can  make 
money  publishing  on  the  Internet. 
This  summer,  through  Dow  Jones's 
Dowvision,  we'll  be  making  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  same-day  New 
York  Times  available  over  the  net- 
work. We're  also  working  with  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  publish  on  the 
network. 

Q:  As  inventor  of  WAIS,  how  would 
you  define  It  and  how  does  it  fit  in 
with  other  Internet  tools,  like  Gopher 
and  World  Wide  Web? 

A:  What  we're  constructing  is  like  a 
network  book.  Gopher  is  the  table  of 
contents,  using  hierarchical  brows- 
ing; World  Wide  Web  is  hypertext 
pages  with  embedded  graphics,  and 
WAIS  is  the  index  —  it  allows  the  user 
to  browse  and  search  information. 

Q:  What's  the  difference  between 
WAIS  and  the  traditional  electronic 
services  like  Nexis  and  Dialog? 

A:  WAIS  is  a  distributed  infrastruc- 
ture, a  client-server  system.  Your 
machine  can  contact  potentially 
many  services  at  once.  It  could  con- 
tact a  service  in  Indiana  at  the  same 
time  as  it  contacts  one  in  Hong  Kong 
and  another  in  California.  This  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  centralized  approach 
of  Mead  and  Dialog. 

Q:  WAIS  is  helping  people  make 
money  distributing  data  in  an  envi- 
ronment where  traditionally  it  is  free. 
How  is  that  going  over? 

A:  It's  very  welcomed  by  the  Inter- 
net community  when  It's  done  the 
Internet  way.  We're  using  open  proto- 
cols, based  on  real  standards  as  op- 
posed to  proprietary  systems. 

And  you  need  to  offer  a  mix  of 
commercial  and  free  information  and 
software.  We  find  if  we  do  It  that  way. 
it's  welcomed  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  Internet  community. 
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Brewster  Kahle 

Born;  Oct.  22, 1D60;  New  York. 

Education:  B.S.  in  electrical  engi- 
neering, computer  science  with  a 
major  in  artificial  intelligence,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Noncomputer  reading:  "The  Auto- 
biography of  Benjamin  Franklin" 
because  "he  was  a  printer,  too." 

Car:  Green  1963  Volvo  P-1800. 

Ideal  vacation:  Visiting  developing 
countries.  Recently  traveled  in  Indo- 
nesia with  his  wife,  Mary  Austin. 

Family;  Expecting  a  baby  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Hobby;  Printing;  owns  an  80-year- 
old  letterpress. 

Personal  Computer:  Macintosh 
Powerbook  Duo  210. 


Mr*;..: 


jORE  than  a  decade  ago  Brew- 
ster Kahle  left  the  relative 
quiet  of  the  Massachusetts 
Insiiluie  of  Technology's  artificial  in- 
telligence laboratory  to  help  found 
the  Thinking  Machines  Corporation 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  designs 
some  of  the  world's  most  powerful 
computers. 

But  for  Mr.  Kahle  (pronounced 
KALE),  it  wasn't  enough  to  simply 
compute  quickly;  he  wanted  to  apply 
supercomputing  power  to  the  prob- 
lem of  "information  overload." 

So  Mr.  Kahle  left  Thinking  Ma- 
chines in  1992  and  set  out  to  apply 
computing  power  to  publishing.  As 
the  founder  and  president  of  WAIS 
Inc.,  which  stands  for  Wide  Area  In- 
foi'mation  Servers,  Mr.  Kahle  and  his 
staff  of  a  dozen  workers  are  develop- 
ing software  tools  to  help  people  pub- 
lish information  and  documents  on 
the  Internet,  the  global  web  of  com- 
puter networks.  As  a  developer  of 
new  distribution  and  retrieval  tech- 
niques for  the  Internet,  the  company, 
based  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  is  in 
effect  helping  to  create  an  electronic 
publishing  industry. 

WAlS's  products  include  software 
for  servers  —  computers  thai  control 
the  flow  of  information  on  networks 
—  that  lets  people  distribute  informa- 
tion on  the  Internei.  Ii  has  also  devel- 
oped protocols  —  software  instruc- 
tions —  that  enable  personal  comput- 
ers to  communicate  with  servers. 

The  first  documents  on  the  Internet 
using  WAIS  were  published  last  sum- 
mer, and  the  first  commercial  WAIS- 
based  publications  are  to  be  available 
on  the  Internet  this  summer. 

Question:  WAIS  grew  out  of  some- 
thing you  were  working  on  at  Think- 
ing Machines.  How  did  it  evolve? 

Answer:  At  Thinking  Machines,  I 
worked  on  Connection  machines  — 
massively  parallel  computers.  We 
made  15  gigabytes  browsable  — 
that's  equivalent  to  150  years  of  daily 
newspapers.  The  question  was,  how 
could  you  make  this  kind  of  power 
usable  by  people? 

So  I  put  together  a  consortium  of 
four  companies.  Thinking  Machines 
knew  searchmg,  Apple  Computer 
knew  all  about  user  inierface  design 
and  Dow  Jones  was  about  one-stop 
shopping  for  information.  Peat  Mar- 
wick  was  our  user  base  of  $300-an- 
hour  people  who  knew  the  value  of 
information. 

Bui  we  found  there  were  certain 
pieces  that  weren't  being  done  very 


well  by  the  group  —  the  protocols  and 
low-end  servers.  We  founded  WAIS 
Inc.  to  do  just  those  pieces. 

Q:  Why  does  the  Internet  need  com- 
panies like  WAIS? 

A:  We're  trying  to  make  networks 
useful  for  more  than  just  electronic 
mail  and  bulletin  boards.  We're  the 
next  wave  of  information  technology. 
Most  people  have  spent  their  time 
building  the  network  infrastructure. 
Our  particular  piece  is  network  pub- 
lishing. 

We're  enabling  a  new  publishing 
industry  so  that  people  can  make 
money  publishing  on  the  Internet. 
This  summer,  through  Dow  Jones's 
Dowvision,  we'll  be  making  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  same-day  New 
York  Times  available  over  the  net- 
work. We're  also  working  with  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  publish  on  the 
network. 

Q:  As  inventor  of  WAIS,  how  would 
you  define  it  and  how  does  it  fit  in 
with  other  Internet  tools,  like  Gopher 
and  World  Wide  Web? 

A;  What  we're  constructing  is  like  a 
network  book.  Gopher  is  the  table  of 
contents,  using  hierarchical  brows- 
ing; World  Wide  Web  is  hypertext 
pages  with  embedded  graphics,  and 
WAIS  is  the  index  —  it  allows  the  user 
to  browse  and  search  information. 

Q:  What's  the  difference  between 
WAIS  and  the  traditional  electronic 
services  like  Nexis  and  Dialog? 

A:  WAIS  is  a  distributed  infrastruc- 
ture, a  client-server  system.  Your 
machine  can  contact  potentially 
many  services  at  once.  It  could  con- 
tact a  service  in  Indiana  at  the  same 
time  as  it  contacts  one  in  Hong  Kong 
and  another  in  California.  This  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  centralized  approach 
of  Mead  and  Dialog. 

Q:  WAIS  is  helping  people  make 
money  distributing  data  in  an  envi- 
ronment where  traditionally  it  is  free. 
How  is  that  going  over? 

A:  It's  very  welcomed  by  the  Inter- 
net community  when  it's  done  the 
Internet  way.  We're  using  open  proto- 
cols, based  on  real  standards  as  op- 
posed to  proprietary  systems. 

And  you  need  to  offer  a  mix  of 
commercial  and  free  information  and 
software.  We  find  if  we  do  It  that  way, 
it's  welcomed  at  the  highest  levels  ol 
the  Internei  community, 


